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tao as being the only place in question if we were bent on acquiring a base in China.
At the end of November I received orders from Berlin to remain off Amoy, to cancel the dock, to keep the detachment with me, and to be prepared for action. In reply to my astounded inquiry, Heyking wired back that Berlin had asked whether an understanding had been reached between him and me; he had replied, "Yes, Amoy"; China's declinatory attitude on railway questions gave us a free hand for taking action.
I refused all responsibility for this> choice. Apart from everything else, my action would have had to be undertaken with ships that were not in the best trim. We should easily have overcome the miserable Chinese fortifications of Amoy with their Krupp guns and a garrison of a few thousand men; the taking of the populous town was a more serious matter; but above all if political ill-feeling arose between us and England, we could be refused the use of the dockyard, and then we should be left helpless, with ships which needed repairs and upon which Germany's reputation rested in this part of the world.
Days passed, and at last the order came that I was to go into dock when I thought fit. Amoy was never mentioned again. The report, with which I had to reveal the whole situation after the sinking of the Iltis, had burst in upon the conflict of opinion in Berlin; the Emperor had summoned to him a man who knew the place and who corroborated all that I had said. Later,